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APPENDIX  IX 


EQUIPPING  AND  STAFFING  LOW  VISION  READING  CENTERS* 

By  Robert  Bray  and  Charles  Margach 

The  theme  of  this  year's  American  Library  Association  conference  is  change.  I think 
that  is  extremely  apropos  because  what  we  are  talking  about  today  represents  change, 
and  it  is  coming  about  because  of  change,  an  evolutionary  kind  of  change.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  idea,  v«fhich  assures  its  success  I am  told.  Before 
we  go  into  much  of  the  detail  and  demonstration  concerning  low  vision  reading  centers, 

I would  like  to  give  you  a little  background. 

My  organization,  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  began  in  1931  with  an  enabling  law  focused  very  sharply  on  legally 
blind  people.  We  heard  last  night  at  the  75th  anniversary  awards  dinner  that  defini- 
tion was  not  altogether  adequate  at  the  time  and  was  somewhat  restrictive  and  unrealistic. 
For  the  35~year  period  1931-66,  service  to  the  legally  blind  consisted  of  braille  books, 
which  even  at  that  time  were  almost  100  years  old.  During  this  period,  the  division 
began  the  recording  of  books  on  long  playing  records.  The  regional  library  system  concept 
came  into  being,  originally  19  libraries  at  the  state  level,  starting  the  Federal -state 
level  pattern  v^hich  is  so  familiar  in  all  kind^  of  delivery  services  in  the  health  field 
as  well  as  the  library  field.  For  that  35“year  period  the  program  assumed  pretty  much 
this  narrow  specialized  limited  context.  it  was  a special  service,  physically  removed 
and  highly  restricted. 

Then  a 5“year  period  of  change  set  in,  a gestation  period  from  1 S66  to  1970.  In 
1966,  there  were  a number  of  laws  passed  that  related  to  the  health  field.  It  suddenly 
became,  shall  we  say,  stylish  to  give  more  attention  to  the  handicapped  person  in  all 
aspects  of  his  needs.  The  statistical  growth  of  our  program  took  quite  a lunge  forv;ard. 

During  the  same  period,  a number  of  electronic  inventions  were  made,  usually  on  an 
individual  basis.  One  handicapped  person  would  manage  to  invent  one  system  or  device  or 
piece  of  apparatus  for  his  own  use.  Other  people  would  hear  about  this,  such  as  the 
blind,  and  they  would  be  told,  "Well,  I'm  sorry.  There's  only  that  one  and  it's  not 
for  you."  In  this  5“year  period  from  1 966  to  1970,  the  stage  was  being  set  for  what  is 
happening  today  and  for  what  will  happen  at  an  increased  rate  in  the  immediate  months 
ahead. 

In  the  public  library  field  also  during  that  time  something  was  occurring  by  way  of 
change  which  put  libraries  on  a track  which  enabled  them  to  intersect  today  vji  th  the 
optometric  profession.  There  was  a great  thrust  during  that  period  with  the  so-called 
nonbook  materials.  Libraries  traditionally  have  dealt  strictly  in  the  books  - the  nice, 
tidy,  hard-covered  book  - the  magazines.  For  many  years  there  was  a sort  of  a trickling 
of  microfilms,  motion  pictures,  and  some  other  nonbook  materials.  These  were  largely 
in  specialized  libraries  and  in  comparatively  small  degree.  Public  libraries  in  terms 
of  the  materials  they  handle  were  suddenly  very  much  in  the  business  of  things  besides 
books.  They  had  apparatus,  they  had  appliances,  they  had  systems  depending  upon  this 
appa  ratus . 


* 

^Presented  at  the  American  Library  Association  1972  Annual  Convention,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
June  29,  1972.  These  excerpts  are  taken  from  Robert  Bray's  speech.  A tape  recording  of 
the  meeting  is  available  on  loan  from  the  New  York  State  Library's  Library  for  the 
Blind,  226  Elm  Street,  Albany,  New  York  12202. 
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Tape  cassettes  became  public  property  in  1968,  and  we  began  to  put  books  for 
blind  people  and  the  handicapped  on  the  tape  cassette.  During  that  period  our  pro- 
gram became  substantially  less  specialized  and  moved  a great  deal  more  toward  a 
public  which  is  statistically  quite  large,  because  it  was  in  1 966  that  our  program 
was  amended.  Congress  said  in  effect. 

Okay,  you're  doing  a fairly  good  job  with  blind  people,  and  we  want  you  to 
keep  on  doing  it.  We  give  you  al  1 the  money  for  books  that  you  ask  for. 

Now,  there  are  other  people  who  cannot  read.  Many  of  them  are  visually 
impaired;  they  have  low  vision,  but  they  don't  quite  measure  out  to  be 
legally  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  read  in  the  normal  sense 
with  normal  correction.  We  want  you  to  serve  them.  We  want  you  to  serve 
physically  handicapped  people,  who  for  any  physical  reason  are  unable  to  read. 

This  admitted  the  impressive  array  of  older  people,  those  who  have  lived  longer 

and  who  through  sight  deterioration  have  been  discouraged  or  prevented  from  reading 
simply  because  the  methods  and  know-how  to  cope  with  their  low  vision  problems  had 
not  existed.  Also  included  are  the  o rthoped i ca 1 1 y handicapped,  those  suffering 
multiple  schlerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  strokes  - quite  an  array  of 
physical  problems  which  also  brought  with  them  vision  problems  and  the  use  of  vision, 
particularly.  It  brought  into  focus  the  requirement  we  want  to  discuss:  low  vision 
reading  centers. 

The  LVRC's  (low  vision  reading  centers)  are.needed  by  you'  and  by  me.  Optometrists 
need  them  because  in  your  mission  to  serve  a low'vision  person  it  seems  to  me  that^ 

the  time  has  come  to  cope  with  the  function  of  reading,  which,  if  you  stop  to  consider 

for  a moment,  is  the  most  universal  function  that  humans  have  aside  from  certain 
medical  and  refreshment  procebbcb.  Without  the  low  wiqmn  reading  centers,  you  will 
be  curtailed  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  professional  missions.  The  know-how  that  you 
have,  the  work  that  you  do,  the  devices  you  have  brought  into  being,  the  training 
that'your  colleges  give  you  will  be  relatively  ineffective  unless  you  have  some  con- 
nection with  reading  centers..  This  is  where  the  action  is  going  to  be  in  the  future, 

I am  sure.  This  is  where  the  people  will  go  who  have  lived  longer,  the  so-called 
senior  citizens  who  miss  reading,  who  want  to  read  and  can  read,  but  who  will  not 
read  without  specific  direction  and  personal  consultation.  1 am  sure  there  is  a 
gainful  relationship  to  be  had  here.  There  is  money  in  this. 

The  public  library  emerges  even  more  as  a part  of  the  community  with  its  current 
philosophy  of  emphasis  to  the  disadvantaged  and  minorities.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  action  in  public  libraries  you  never  saw  before.  So  I submit  that  you  need 
these  centers.  V'e  librarians  certainly  need  them.  Even  in  my  program,  vve  need  the 
low  vision  reading  center  as  a focal  point  for  servicing  the  handicapped  reader  who 
is  unable  to  read  ordinary  print.  We  have,  1 think,  an  ethical  as  well  as  a pro-^ 
fessional  obligation  to  apply  all  the  professional  savvy  that  we  and  our  optometric 
associates  can  apply  to  discovering  if  this  person  who  has  been  reading  talking  books 
or  maybe  who  has  not  been  reading  at  all,  maybe  really  can  read.  You  will  see 
several  devices  today,  some  of  which  in  my  organization  have  been  used  by  legal 1y 
blind  people  to  cope  with  print. 

There  are  a couple  of  interesting  professional  attitudes  which  1 have  observed 

that  1 think  add  to  the  excitement  of  this  development.  I have  had  a kind  of  personal 

policy  of  encouraging,  not  only  with  myself  but  with  my  staff,  cooperation  between 
professions  - interrel  iitionships  between  professions.  When  we  were  serving  only  the 
blind,  we  did  a little  of  this  without  realizing  it.  We  talked  and  worked  at  great 

length  with  what  they  call  rehab  counsellors  and  teachers,  super i ntendents  of  residen- 

tial schools.  A lot  of  our  headway,  a lot  of  our  referrals,  came  about  this  way. 
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When  service  was  extended  to  the  other  handicapped,  and  we  developed  broader  regula- 
tions, then  we  had  a very  positive  interest  and  as  many  sources  of  referral  as  we 
could  assemble.  In  the  case  of  the  legally  blind  only,  and  often  because  of  state 
laws  as  you  folks  know  better'than  I,  the  ophthalmologist  is  frequently  courier  between 
state  and  Federal  programs  and  the  reading  services.  Frequently,  too,  optometrists 
were  active  in  this  area,  but  we  saw  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  number  of  profes- 
sions with  whom  we  could  work.  i recall  the  fantastic  response  the  first  time  we 
exhibited  with  the  occupational  therapists. 

Now  all  of  our  libraries  around  the  country  are  regional  libraries.  They  obtain 
certificates  of  eligibility  from  occupational  therapists;  an  increasing  number  from 
optometrists;  visiting  nurses,  doctors,  and  the  general  medical  profession;  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  for  nursing  care  and  long-term  care  facilities.  ! have  found 
for  a long  time  that  a characteristic  of  optometrists  is  concern  for  the  total  patient. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  interest  extended  beyond  the  glasses  or  beyond  the  magnifier. 
And  they  knew  that  no  one  would  read  or  make  adequate  use  even  of  good  glasses  unless 
two  or  three  other  things  were  present.  Nobody  is  going  to  read  if  he  is  uncomfortable 
No  one  can  read  if  he  has  the  best  pair  of  glasses  in  the  world  and  the  light  is  poor. 
He  .does  not  know  enough  to  do  anything  about  the  light.  He  is  not  likely  to  read  if 
the  thing  being  read  is  awkwardly  situated.  I saw  in  this  profession  a concern  for 
the  reader's  total  reading  environment. 


About  the  same  time,  and  Increasingly  so  In  current  months  and  years,  librarians 
are  more  concerned  with  the  reading  environment.  The  architecture  of  libr^ripe:  ic 
exLreirieiy  exciting.  It  was  no  longer  adequate  to  have  a phonograph  over  in  a corner 
v;here  someone  sat  and  listened  to  records.  You  have  whole  listening  environments, 
oroperly  designed  Into  the  architecture  of  the  library.  The  low  vision  reading  center 
,is  beginning  to  emerge  In  certain  libraries  which  seek  the  initiative  as  a center 
designed  for  use  by  these  readers.  Architecturally,  the  librarian  is  far  more  aware 
of  the  reading  environment  that  is  presented  and  its  adequacies  for  the  different 
kinds  of  readers.  As  I mentioned  a moment  ago,  public  libraries,  in  their  awareness 
for  all  of  their  public,  have  come  to  us;  we  did  not  go  to  them.  Our  policy  is  not 
to  give  people  a.  hard  sell.  We  just  keep  our  feelers  out,  and  if  somebody  gets 
interested,  we  reply. 

We  now  have  51  regional  libraries  at  the  state  level.  The  public  libraries  in 
several  states  on  their  owfi  initiative  c^me  to  us  and  said,  "We're  now  going  to  do 
i Detter  by  our  publics.  We're  not  going  to  exclude  certain  readers  because  we're  not 
ready  for  them,  or  we  just  don't  know  about  them.  We  are  going  to  attempt  to  serve 
everyone  in  our  service  area."  So-called  subregional  libraries  which  are  badly  needed 
to  support  the  hard-working  large  regional  library  in  the  state  have  appeared  in 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Alabama.  The  idea  has  spread  in  the  last  2 
years  and  will  move  to  other  states  when  they  are  ready  and  it  is  administratively 
appropr i ate . 


Almost  exclusively  in 
Dooks , phonographs  to  play 
ithat  the  public  libraries 
They  are  ready  and  anxious, 
materials  just  a little  bkt 
library  staffs  you  find  one 
service  to  shut-ins  and  to 
ith  very  little  staff  time 
nd  service  to  some  of  the 


large  public  libraries  we  have  placed  small  collections  of 
the  talking  books  in  those  libraries.  What  this  says  is 
n the  country  today  are  ready  for  low  vision  reading  centers 
and  we  want  to  make  them  able  to  enlarge  their  nonbook 
more  to  include  the  low  vision  reader.  On  most  of  these 
librarian  designated  as  the  person  in  charge  of  rendering 
the  handicapped.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  people  who  woulc 
and  professional  effort  also  be  responsible  for  the  custody 
magnifying  aids  that  we  are  going  to  look  at  today. 
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In  order  to  do  his  job  correctly,  the  librarian  is  going  to  need  an  assist  from 
the  optometrist.  I think  you  will  find  it  will  be  a two-way  street.  The  optometrist 
will  find  a new  and  fruitful  additional  outlet  for  his  professional  talents.  The 
centers,  of  course,  could  be  approached  in  two  ways.  You  could  establish  a specific 
community  resource  as  a low  vision  reading  center.  I think  there  are  a few  1 ov/  vision 
centers  or  optometric  centers  around  the  country  that  do  something  of  this  sort  but 
they  are  primarily  optometric  centers,  not  reading  centers.  I think  it  is  much  more 
oreferable  to  have  the  center  as  part  of  a larger  library  service. 

The  question  would  arise  as  to  how  frequently  the  low  vision  center  in  a library 
would  be  used.  It  would  be  used  every  day  by  the  visually  handicapped  v;ho  nov;  feel 
excluded  from  the  library  because  no  one  is  interested  in  them.  They  do  not  feel 
attracted  to  the  library,  even  though  they  know  that  they  are  paying  taxes  for  the 
library  Just  as  well  as  fully  sighted  persons. 

We  will  be  able  to  develop  the  holdings  of  these  centers  through  the  increased 
output  of  the  large  print  book  publishers,  through  the  acquisitions  of  the  aids  v;hich 
are  described  here,  and  through  other  nonbook  holdings.  The  audiovisual  departments 
are  increasing  in  libraries  throughout  the  country,  and  certainly  these  visual  aids 
v;ould  be  fair  game  for  the  collections  in  the  custody  of  the  audiovisual  departments. 
Staffing  these  centers  at  the  outset  would  be  really  quite  simple.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  libraries  which  have  decided  to  become  subreg I ona 1 s , 
as  in  our  talking  book  service,  in  many  i nstances  • jiave  not  even  had  to  add  any  staff, 
tt  has  come  to  the  person  who  is  already  in  charge  of  certain  exceptional  services 
to  shut-ins  and  hospitals  and  institutions.  They  have  taken  this  on  and  are  applying 
it  with  very  little  or  no  additional  staff.  Service  motivates  itself.  You  knovy 
^librarians  do  not  work  on  commission,  and  they  are  not  exactly  business  people.  They 
are  salaried,  and  they  can  stretch  their  time  a little  bit  more  if  they  are  turned 
on.  We  get  letters  now  from  public  librarians  expressing  the  satisfaction  that  they 
^get  from  serving  the  handicapped  reader.  The  reader  is  much  more  responsive  and  much 
more  appreciative.  This  has  raised  the  image  of  the  library  in  the  community. 
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SUGGESTED  INVENTORY  Of 

LOW  VISION  TESTING  AND  DEMONSTRATION  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  LOW  VISION  READING  CENTERS  (LVRC) 


Primary  Materials  - Ones  which  every  LVRC  should  have.  Little  special  staff 

knowledge  required. 

Secondary  Materials  - Ones  which  are  recommended  for  LVRC ' s which  desire  to 

serve  legally  blind  patients. 


Sources 


~ Numbers  refer  to  items  on  "Sources  of  Low  Vision  Aids"  list. 


I tern 


Primary  Materia  1 s 


ApproxI mate 
Cost 


Source 


Shafer  Adjustable  Floor  Stand 

$35.00 

6 

#20  Easy-Read  Desk  Stand 

13.00 

59 

New  York  Times  - Large  Type  Weekly  Subscription 

29.00  per 

yr. 

37 

Reader's  Digest  - Large  Type  Monthly  Subscription 

25.00  per 

yr. 

44 

Flair  pens  - Blue,  Black,  Red  •; 

.50  ea . 

59 

Bol d line  paper 

.50  per 

lb. 

6 

Black  Poster  Board  (22"  x 3^") 

.50  per 

sheet 

59 

Large  Print  Books  of  the  Bible 

1 . on  r 

hrtri  L" 

0 

Tensor  lamp  (tor  auxiliary  illumination) 

7.00 

59 

Dazor  desk  lamp 

AA.OO 

59 

Large-print  books  (paperbacks) 

va  r ious 

31 

Light  meter 

10.00 

59 

Secondary  Materials 

Igard  Cataract  Hand  Reader  (+20.00D) 

$ 6.00 

34 

Igard  La  rge  Aspher  i c Hand  Reader  (+8.00D) 

12.00 

34 

Igard  Large  Aspheric  Stand  (-fS.OOD) 

13.00 

34 

Model  V5i  MasterLens 

1^0.00 

19 

Bausch  & Lomb  Illuminated  Hand  Reader 

10.00 

9 

Visolette  - Model  D3 

25.00 

15 

Flashlight  Magnifier 

2.00 

47 

Suspension  Magnifier  #36? 

2.00 

47 

Strip  Reader  (S-A22) 

3.15 

16 

Television  Magnifier  System 

1 ,675.00 

8 or  54 

Model  RL  MasterLens 

207.00 

19 

Model  AXRL  MasterLens 

240.00 

19 

Optiscope  Enlarger 

295.00 

39 

Page  (Fresnel)  magnifier 

1 .50 

59 

Apex  Eye-Rede  Stand  Magnifier  8" 

6.00 

7 

Magn i focuser 

1 0.00 

7 

Overhead  glare  shield  (5) 

1.00  ea . 

17 

Side  gl are  shields  k 

.50  per 

pa  i r 

55 

Reducing  Lens 

3.50 

7 
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SOURCES  OF  LOW  VISION  AIDS 

1.  Albert  Aloe  Co.,  805  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63IOI.  Telescopes  & Magnifiers. 

2.  American  Bible  Society,  1865  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023.  Large-print  Bibles. 

3.  American  Bifocal  Company,  |iti|0  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  AMU.  Volk 

Conoid  microscopes. 

A.  American  Foundation  for  the  Biind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  Best 

source  of  nonoptical  low  vision  aids. 

5.  American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass.  01550.  Microscopes. 

6.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  A0206. 

Reading  stands;  large-print  books,  braille  books. 

7.  Apex  Specialities,  1115  Douglas  Ave.,  Providence,  R.l.  0290^.  Assorted  magnifiers. 

8.  Apollo  Lasers,  inc.,  6365  Arizona  Circle,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  900^5.  Television 

magnifying  systems. 

9.  Bausch  S Lomb,  635  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,.;  N.Y.  IA602.  Hand  magnifiers. 

10.  Bernell  Corporation,  316  South  Eddy  St..  South  Bend,  Ind.  A6617.  Wide 

diversity  of  items. 

11.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  7^1  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90029-  Best 

West  Coast  source  of  nonoptical  aids. 

12.  Bushnell  Optical  Corporation,  2828  E.  Foothill  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91107. 

Telescopes  and  binoculars. 

13.  Dawn  Products  Company,  Box  23h , Owatonna,  Minn.  55060.  Study  stands. 

lA.  Dazor  Manufacturing  Company,  4A55"99  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110,  Lighting 
f i xt ures  and  illuminated  stand  ma gn i f i e r s . 

15.  Designs  for  Vision,' ^40  East  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  The  most  complete 

line  of  telescopes  and  microscopes  in  U.S.A.  Head-borne  aids  primarily. 

16.  Donegan  Optical  Co.,  Inc.,  lA05  Kansas  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6A127. 

17.  EberSon  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  5516,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91107-  Visors  & Visorettes. 

18.  Edmund  Scientific  Company,  101  E.  Gloucester  Pike,  Barrington,  N.J.  08007. 

Unbelievably  diversified  offerings  include  some  hand  lenses. 

19.  Ednalite  Corporation,  200  N.  Water  St.,  Peekskill,  N.Y.  10566.  Stand  Magnifiers  & 

1 1 1 umi nation  Systems . 

20.  Edroy  Products,  1 3.£>  W.  29th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Magnifiers  & readers. 

21.  Good-Lite  Company,  7^26  Madison  St,,  Forest  Park,  111.  60130.  Test  charts. 
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22.  Guardian  Products  Company,  fnc.,  8277  Lankersheim  Blvd.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

91605.  Reading  stands. 

23.  Theodore  Hamblin,  LTD.,  15  Wigmore  St.,  London,  W.!.,  England.  Famous  British 

source  of  telescopes  and  microscopes  and  accessories. 

2k.  Haverhill's,  526  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  9^111.  Sophisticated 

accessories,  including  pocket  telescopes  and  telescope/microscope  combination. 

25.  House  of  Vision,  Inc.,  135“37  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill.  60602.  Complete  line 

of  all  kinds  of  low  vision  aids. 

26.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201.  Much 

Information  material  regarding  low  vision  and  its  ramifications.  No  aids. 

27.  B.  Jadow  and  Sons,  Inc.,  53  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  Industrial 

magnifiers. 

28.  Jardon  Plastics  Research  Corp.,  905  Kales  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ■48226.  Ready- 

made, high  plus  spectacles. 

29.  Keeler  Optical  Products,  Inc.,  5536  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19143. 

British  low  vision  aids. 

30.  Kono,  Division  of  Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  424’8  Dorchester  Road,  Charleston  Heights, 

S.C.  29405.  Pinhole  spectacles  and  custom-designed  frames. 

31.  Large  Print,  LTD.,  505  Pcdi  I SlitcL,  Bufralo,  N.Y.  14/02.  targe-print  paperbacks. 

32.  Magna-Add,  inc.,  150  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215.  Clip-on  bifocals. 

33.  May  Manufacturing  Corp.,  32“3B  62nd  St,,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377-  Loupes, 

magnifiers,  pinhole  spectacles. 

34.  McLeod  Optical  Company,  357  Westminster  St.,'  Providence,  R.l.  02901.  I-Gard 

lenses  and  Hyperocular  microscopes. 

35.  New  Era  Optical  Company,  17  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago,  111.  6069O.  Hand  and  ^tand 

readers  and  magnifiers. 

36.  National  Electric  Instrument  Co.,  92-21  Corona  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  N.Y.  13373- 

Near-point  telescopes. 

37-  New  York  Times,  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  IOO36.  Large-print  newspapers, 

38.  Nieman-Marcus , Maln-Ervay  6 Commerce,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201.  Specialty  (high-priced) 
i terns . 

39-  Opaque  Systems,  LTD,,  100  Taft  Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.Y.  11550.  Optiscope  Projection 
Magni  f ier . 

40.  Optical  Sciences  Group,  Inc.,  2201  Webster  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115- 

Fresnel  lenses  and  prisms. 

41.  Plastic  Contact  Lens  Company,  18  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60603.  Contact 

lens  telescopes. 
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k2.  Policoff  Laboratory,  68  S.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa,  I87OI.  Pol icoff  and 
Bechtold  telescopes  and  microscopes. 

A3.  Practical  Aids  Co.,  Estacada,  Oregon  97023-  Reading  stands  and  typewriter  copy 
hoi ders . 

AA.  Reader's  Digest  Publishing  Company,  PI easantvi 1 1 e , N.Y.  10570.  Large-print 
peri od ica 1 - 

A5.  Replogle  Globes,  Inc.,  I9OI  N.  Narragansett  Ave . , Chicago,  111.  60639.  Reading 
stands. 

A6.  Robi nson-Houchin , Inc.,  1266  Dublin  Rd . , Columbus,  Ohio  A32I5.  High  adds  in 
one-piece  (Hyray)  bifocal  segments. 

A7-  Selsi  Company,  AO  Veterans  Boulevard,  Carlstadt,  N.J.  07072.  Diversified  import 
line  of  telescopic  and  microscopic  aids. 

A8.  Shuron-Cont i nenta 1 Optical  Co.,  AO  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  IA6O9.  Ultex 
Hi -Power  bifocals. 

A9.  Sleep  Shade  Company,  P.O.  Box  968,  828  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  9AIO3. 
Blindfolds  and  ear  plugs.  •: 

50.  Louise  Sloan,  Wilmer  Ophthal mologi cal  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md . 21205.  Stand  magnifiers  and  large-print  near-point  targets. 

51.  Superior  Optical  Co.,  P.O.  Box  153A6  De  Valle  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 

Typoscopes . 

52.  Telesight  Company,  150-57  Hoover  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  nA32.  Diversified  line  of 

optical  low  vision  aids. 

53.  Universal  Ophthalmic  Products,  Inc.,  271A  Louisiana,  P.O.  Box  3lAA,  Houston, 

Tex.  77001.  Cataract  spectacles,  Microscopes,  Press-on  Fresnels. 

5A  . Visualtek,  I83O  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90A0A.  Closed-circuit 
television  magnifiers. 

55.  Watchemoket  Optical  Co., 232  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R,  ! . 02903 . Shields  and 

nonoptical  specialities. 

56.  Western  Optical  Co.,  1200  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98109-  Head-borne  loupes  and 

auxiliary  testing  devices. 

57.  Younger  Manufacturing  Company,  3788  S.  Broadway  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90007- 

Aspheric  stand  magnifiers. 

58.  Carl  Zeiss  Co.,  AAA  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018.  Diversified  line  of  low 

vision  opt ica 1 aids. 

59.  Local  stationery  and  department  stores. 

60.  Local  optical  laboratories. 
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HV1721  Bray,  Robert  and  Charles  ol 
B739  Margach. 

EQUIP ING  AND  STAFFING  LOW 
VISION  READING  CENTERS. 

(1972) 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  WEST  m STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10011 


